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MEMOIR OF 
MISS ELIZABETH WALKER BLANCHARD, 


yo young lady who performed a variety of characters 

last season with so much éclat at the Haymarket 
Theatre, is the third and youngest daughter of Mr. Wil- 
liam Blanchard, of the Theatre-Royal Covent-Garden, and 
many years a great favourite in the Norwich company, 
and as much respected in that town as by his friends in the 
metropolis. Miss E,W. Blanchard was born in Colches- 
ter, on the 15th of November, 1800; her mother, a most 
amiable and exemplary woman, died when she was only 
six years of age; and it is but justice to her father, to 
say, that he has been strenuous in his exertions to supply 
so irreparable a loss, by giving his daughter an education 
suited to her abilities, and that she may employ them 
usefully and respectably to the purposes of life, without 
directing her choice, or wishing her to adopt the stage ; 
the young lady, however, early discovered an inclination 
for that profession; and her father reluctantly permitted 
her to appear for the first time before one of the most 
liberal, though at the same time one of the most critical 
audiences in the kingdom, in Miss Blandford, in Speed 
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the Plough, on Friday the 19th of June, for his own be- 
nefit. She met with a most flattering reception, and gave 
evident proofs of theatric talent. It will be seen by the 
exeellent Portrait prefixed, that Miss Blanchard’s features 
are handsome and expressive; her person is slender and 
elegant; and her manners exhibit that feeling and deli- 
cacy which are so finely described by the poet— 














A pure, ingenuous elegance of soul, 
A delicate refinement known to few ; 


and which peculiarly fit her for the profession she has 
chosen. 

Soon after her first appearance, a circumstance oc- 
curred which was very favourable to her. The managers 
of the Haymarket Theatre were disappointed of a young 
lady, who was to have appeared on the first night of the 
season; and, at their solicitation, Miss Blanchard under- 
took the character of Emily Worthington, in the Poor 
Gentleman, at three days’ notice, and acquitted herself 
so well, though evidently much embarrassed, that Mr. 
Colman immediately engaged her. Never was a more 
interesting first appearance witnessed; and the audience 
testified their high approval of her performance by re- 
peated plaudits throughout and previous to its conclusion. 

In the course of the season, Miss Blanchard has per- 
sonated Berissa, in thetAfricans; Miss Neville, in She 
Sioops to Conquer; Zorayda, in the Mountaineers ; Jessy 
Oatland, in A Cure for the Heart-Ache; Bertha, in the 
Green Man (an original character); Maria, in X. Y. Z. 
and in all she has been highly applauded. 

Miss Blanchard’s performance of Bertha, in the Green 
Man, far surpassed her other characters. The piece was 
oftener repeated, and afforded more scope to her powers ; 
several touches of comic finesse were given in the most 
finished style; and her ingenuous artiessness captivated 
the audience. Miss Blanchard must certainly be pro- 
nounced a valuable acquisition to the stage; and we 
predict will rise to eminence in the profession. <2 
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THE VISIONS; 
A Cale. 


CPO PPIF 


By ROBERT EDGAR. 
(Concluded from page 11.) 





** Sweet prince, I am well acquainted with the whole vision 

you last night beheld in a dream; but that was only a sha- 
dow of reality, and, consequently, the reality itself must 
be as much superior and delectable as a substance is supe- 
rior toa shadow. Now there are means by which that sub- 
stance may be enjoyed. Ay, it is in your power to revel 
in reality, mark that! to see what you thought you saw; 
hear what you thought you heard ; taste what you thought 
you tasted; smell what you thought you smelt; and expe- 
rience, oh! heaven and earth! the extatic sensations 
which you felt only in imagination !” 

The prince’s eyes glistened, his pulse beat strong, he de- 
voured every word, and the recollection of his dream be- 
eame extremely vivid. 

“Ay, ay, sweet pupil,” continued the hermit, “ there 
are means to compass these wishes; but vigorous exertions 
must be made; you must—ha! will you betray me, if you 
agree not with me?” “ No, no,” cried the prince, anx- 
iously, ‘“‘ never—speak—pronounce—what must I do?” 
‘‘ Fly,” cried the hermit, “from your father; follow me 
to the extremity of this valley; climb the arduous moun- 
tains which encircle it; gain the kingdom to which you 
are the rightful heir; and then—why then there is not a 
thing on earth but-what is in your power.” “ Leave my 
father!” said the prince, pondering, “ well, that will not be 
so great an effort. Ido not love my father so well as you; 
for he is a stranger, and you, from our constant inter- 
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course, seem, as it were, a part of myself. And as for the 
rest, I should glory in such anenterprise. Lead on when 
you will; unite me but to my pleasures, and I care not 
what fatigue I may undergo to procure them.” After some 
further conversation, in which it was agreed, that, when 
the monarch had lain down to rest for the night, they 
should put their project into execution, they departed to- 
gether; but, on coming out of the grove, who should ap- 
pear before them but the kingly personage himself. The 
hermit started back several paces, as though he had trodden 
on a noxious reptile; and the monarch, observing his 
confusion, could not forbear demanding whether his pre- 
sence occasioned any disturbance tohim. The conscience 
of a guilty person is always extremely sensible; the most 
indirect remark appears levelled at him; and the hermit 
thought he perceived a something in the manner of the 
monarch when he asked this question, which seemed to 
harbour a suspicion of the project in agitation; he there- 
‘fore answered in a confused stuttering manner—‘ Disturb 
me! I—I—I wonder indeed—disturb me! How could you 
suspect? Ah! I have been endeavouring to draw the 
prince’s mind away from the—” but being afraid to pro- 
nounce the dream, he hesitated, “ that is, to draw it away 
from earthly objects to a consideration of—of—the works 
of God!” ‘* Why the works of God are earthly objects,” 
cried the monarch, “ are theynot?” “ Yes, your majesty,” 
replied the hermit, with hypocrital complaisance ; “ but 
L-meant to say, to draw him away from the gratification of 
his passions to a consideration of the benefits of nature.” 
The monarch was too well acquainted with the heart of 
man not to perceive at once that there was something going 
on improper. His son’s dream shot across his mind—their 
interview in the grove—the hermit’s confusion. He formed 
at once a conclusion ; but disguised so well what was pass- 
ing in his mind, that the hermit believed the suspicions 
he had first conceived were totally effaced. ‘‘ But,” 
thought the hermit, “ I must dispatch the monarch ; he will 
otherwise pursue us, on finding we have fled from him. 
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I will plunge his own sword in his bosom as he lies asleep ; 
but let his son know it, I must not. It may prey upon his 
conscience in after years, and make him loathe the very 
sight of his father’s murderer.” 

The monarch had no sooner retired to the hermit’s ha- 
bitation, than withdrawing into an unoccupied room, he 
summoned a spirit with whom through life he had held a 
constant intercourse; and desired he would make him ac- 
quainted with the truth or falsity of his suspicions, The 
spirit of virtue answered by disclosing what had been me- 
ditated, and done; which the other no sooner heard, than 
he commanded him, on his son’s falling asleep, to dispatch 
the vision I am on the point of describing,; and added, 
that, as for the rest, he cared not for it; he himself would 
defeat the intentions of the wretch who meditated his as- 
sassination. 

On the mid-day meal being dispatched, the young prince 
was seized with an unusual drowsiness. He moved lazily 
from his seat, and throwing himself upon a couch of moss, 
fell fast asleep. 

He dreamed, and imagined himself to be in full possession 
of that which he was desirous of obtaining ; he was possessed 
of the sovereignty of his father’s kingdom; he had con- 
stituted the hermit the second in the state; and thought 
himself seated at the table of luxury, satiating his taste 
with the most exquisite viands. His goblet, as soon as 
emptied, was again replenished with wines the most lus- 
cious; and when this entertainment was concluded, he 
threw himself on the bed of sensuality, and wound his 
arms around a yielding fair one. Months he thought passed 
on in this luxurious tenor of existence, till at length they 
palled upon his appetite, and he no longer felt the former 
enjoyment, The affairs of state also worried him inces- 
santly; and he looked on every one who approached him 
with an eye of suspicion. His life now seemed burthen- 
some; and whattended to make him feel it more so, was 
his receiving information that Ishamar, the hermit, having 
gained over a strong party to his interest, was meditating 
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as — | 
an insurrection to place himself upon the throne. A con- 
fused train of ideas, natural in a dream, now followed. 
He at length thought himself labouring under the affliction 
of numberless diseases, brought on by his intemperance, 
and his intercourse with lewd women. He cursed the tardi- 
ness of time; and, in the height of his despair, implored 
that every hour might be his last. In this state, how often 
would he leok back, and dwell with pleasure on the recol- 
lection of the pure and unblemished course of life he had 
formerly enjoyed. He was then the child of nature, and 
knew not what unhappiness was. How great was the con- 
trast! His bosom was now daily racked by the afflictions 
of disease, and the tortures of a suspicious mind. In the 
midst of these miseries, he awoke, and the first form that 
met his sight was the hermit’s. He looked upon the wretch 
with disgust ; the impression of his inimical designs, which 
his dream had made, being fresh graven on his memory. 

The prince arose, paced the room in pensive mood, and 
at length left the house, and strolled about in solitude, re- 
flecting upon the dreadful effects of the pleasures he had 
so much longed for. “It would seem,” he cried, starting, 
‘that some superior power, who watches over my wel- 
fare, had favoured me with the latter vision, in order to 
deter me from revelling in the delectable, but pernicious 
enjoyments of the former.” Just then his father, who had 
been following him at a distance, quickened his pace, and 
stood before him. This meeting could not have been more 
opportune ; the prince, in the moment of conviction, threw 
himself into his father’s arms, gave a full relation of both 
his dreams, and. concluded by laying open the treacherous 
intentions of the hermit. 

“ I know all,” replied the monarch; “ it was through the 
power of that hypocrite that you were deluded by the li- 
centiousness of the first dream; and it was through the 
means of my power, that the last vision was raised to 
counteract the effects of the former. You are in a state at 
present productive of the purest happiness. You know no 
cares, and are afflicted with no disease, and if you continue 
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the same regular regimen you have ever done, you will most 
probably descend to your grave in total ignorance of ill 
health or misery. But not so, if you follow the instruc- 
tions of your enemy, the hermit. Even granting you could 
ascend my throne, which you may be sure, now that I 
am acquainted with your intentions, I shail take measures 
to prevent, the consequences may be inferred from the 
dream you last bore witness to. It is my intention, pro- 
vided you attempt not your former resolution, to pass 
away the remainder of my life in this valley. My only 
companion shall be yourself; for that traitorous hypocrite, 
the hermit, shall be buried in the grave which he destined 
for me.” 

After some further conversation, which so influenced 
the young prince as to make him agree to his father’s pro- 
posal, they returned to the hut. The hermit met them at 
the door ; but they so well disguised their intentions, that he 
little suspected his pupil had changed his resolution, or 
that the monarch was acquainted with the assassination he 
meditated. 

At night, the king lay down, and feigned to sleep; his 
son, furnished with the imstractions his father had pre- 
viously given him, got every thing in readiness, as though 
he intended to take his departure; the hermit hastened 
his departure with a promise that he would follow imme- 
diately ; but no sooner did he perceive his back turned 
from the door, than drawing a rusty dagger, he approached 
the monarch with an intention to dispatch him ;—the in- 
strument was already elevated, when his designed victim 
started up, wrenched the dagger from his grasp, and 
plunged it into his own bosom. ‘The hermit dropped, 
breathed out his last with a groan, and was drawn by the 
monarch to a fresh dug grave, designed for the reception 
of his own body. The earth was quickly thrown over the 
carease, and the transaction kept a secret from the young 
prince. 

On the latter’s re-entrance, his father informed him, that 
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their enemy the hermit was removed, but to what place, or 
by what means, was kept a profound secret. 

Some time, however, elapsed before the young prince 
could reconcile himself to the absence of one whom, 
through his whole life, he had been accustomed to look 
upon in the light of a protector; but time, that powerful 
medicament, at length eased his anxiety, and the daily 
exhortations of his parent gradually brought him to a 
sense of the intrinsic happiness of his present situation. 

Here all interest of action ceases. The monarch and 
his son continued an uninterrupted course of innocent ex- 
istence, till death closed their journey, arresting first the 
progress of the monarch, and within a few months after- 


wards, that of the son. 


DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


CotoneL DrinkwaTeR, in his entertaining History of 
the Siege of Gibralter, has the following anecdote :—At 
an early period of the siege, when Prince William Henry, 
now Duke of Clarence, was there, and had made his 
first naval essay for its relief, the Spanish Admiral, Don 
Juan de Langara, visiting Admiral Digby, was introduced 
to his royal highness. During the conference between 
the Admirals, Prince William retired, and when it was 
intimated that Don Juan wished to return, his royal high- 
ness appeared in the character of a midshipman, respect- 
fully informing the Admiral that the boat was ready. The 
Spaniard, astonished to see the son of a monarch acting 
as a warrant-officer, could not help exclaiming, ‘ Well 
does Great Britain merit the empire of. the sea, when the 
humblest stations in her navy are filled by princes of the 


blood,” 
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THE BATTUECAS; 
A ROMANCE, 


FOUNDED ON A MOST INTERESTING HISTORICAL FACT. 


TRANSLATION, 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME LA COMTESSE DE GENLIS. 


(Continued from page 17.) 





Here Placid again interrupted the Baron—O! beneficent 
religion! cried he, divine religion! thou changest the suf- 
ferings which inquity inflicts on virtue to celestial joys! 
Adorable prodigy of supreme power and goodness! thou 
wrestest from crime all vengeance against the just! On 
seeing the angelic Calista conducted to death, the spec- 
tators were accusing providence, and sighing with horror 
at the anguish of this innocent creature; and she was in 
heaven! Doubtless this miracle has more than once been 
repeated during these cruel calamities. Death, to inno- 
cence and piety, is only the happy termination of a pain- 
ful exile; and the scaffold, as Calista saw it, is a shining 
and radiant throne, over which are hovering angels. But 
pardon this involuntary interruption; and deign to continue 
your interesting narrative. What became of Leontine 
after this fatal event? Leontine, replied the baron, was 
informed of the execution a few hours after, in prison, and 
so strongly was her indignation raised, that it drove her to 
a state of desperation. She every instant expected death. 
She invoked her friend, and begged her to impart her 
sweet composure; for she was disturbed by resentment for 
her death, and the horror the assassins filled her with. 
She passed the night in prayer; and the next morning, 
when the door of her prison opened, she expected to be 
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carried forth to execution. What was her surprise, when 
she unexpectedly saw Melvil! Come, said he; you are 
free. I arrived last night; and have learnt every thing, 
Sentence of death was pronounced against you. I claimed 
you as my wife; and by this title the sentence was revoked. 
You shall live; but it must be for me.—Go; boast of thy 
credit among thy accomplices! cried Leontine ; I implored 
it for beloved beings; but for myself, I disdain, and 
reject it with horror! Darest thou believe thyself my 
liberator, when thou offerest me an existence full of igno- 
miny? Can I be ‘attached to this uncertain and ever me- 
naced life, to this fragile and despicable life, subject to 
the controul of the most execrable tyrants? Can I regret 
this world, in which licentiousness and crime are predomi- 
nant?—this world, in which thou prosperest, when my 
heroic friend has just perished upon a scaffold? Her death 
frees me from a horrible oath; she restores me to myself. 
I can also die. Carry thy insolent protection elsewhere ; 
it is useless to me; and I abhorit. Return to this fright- 
ful tribunal, of which thou formest a part; to that bloody 
tribunal, which proscribes innocence, and the most sub- 
lime piety; go; and sit amongst them; that is thy place. 
At these words, most energetically pronounced, Melvil, 
petrified, and humbled, remained some instants deprived 
of motion and speech. At last, fixing his wandering eyes on 
Leontine, What! said he, what! do you prefer the scaf- 
fold to me?—Yes; a thousand times, answered Leontine; 
yes; the scaffold, purified and sanctified by the blood of 
the most august, the most affecting victims. I hate and 
despise you; and; though you were virtuous and magnani- 
mous, I could not love you; my affections have long been 
fixed upon another.—I was not aware of this last circum- 
stance, said Melvil, in a faint voice. Adieu! adieu! At 
these words, staggering towards the door, he opened it — 
with a trembling hand, and disappeared. Leontine re- 

mained amazed; the last adieu of Melvil, his terrified 
countenance, his paleness, the mournful accent of his 
voice, announced neither anger nor revenge, and disco- 
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vered only a sad and deep despair. Leontine could not 
resist a feeling of pity for the unfortunate man who had 
been drawn into a criminal course ; but was susceptible of 
love, and had, nevertheless, great generosity. He has 
rendered me services, said she; he would have exposed 
his life to save Calista’s; and, had he been present, she 
would have been saved! It is true, after the conditions 
I imposed, he could not aspire to my hand, unless he had 
saved all. my friends; and Calista is no more. But I 
should have rejected his debasing offers without affronting 
him. While Leontine was making these reflections, the 
jailor came to liberate her; adding, that a carriage was 
waiting for her at the door. Leontine left the prison; got 
into the coach, and ordered it to be driven to Mrs. Miller’s, 
who was overjoyed to see her again, after having for two 
days believed that nothing could save her. Leontine ex- 
peeted to have seen Melvil againin the course of the day ; 
he came not, nor even the next day. On the third day, 
she received a note from him, which contained these words, 
‘I have taken every precaution necessary for your safety. 
Live in the asylum where you are in peace. Adieu for 
ever!” 

Leontine was strongly affected at a generosity which 
was neither mingled with reproaches nor complaints ; and 
the concise style of the note struck her. She ordered 
Melvil’s domestic to enter, and interrogated him. The do- 
mestic answered, that his master looked ill; that, after 
having passed the greater part of the preceding days, and 
all that morning from home, he returned to write this note , 
that afterwards, he had shut himself up in his chamber 
(which he was never accustomed to do), announcing that 
he should not dine; that he had forbid his people coming 
to trouble him on any pretext whatever; and that he had 
barred all the bolts of his apartment. This account gave 
Leontine the most unfavourable impression: immediately 
taking the arm of the domestic, she said, Conduct me to 
your master. At these words, she went out in haste. Ar- 
rived at Melvil’s, they knocked at the door of his apartment 
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in vain; no one answered; Leontine, alarmed, called aloud 
to him; at last, some one was heard to move a little; 
and, in a few minutes, the door opened. Leontine entered, 
and saw with terror the unhappy Melvil, pale, trembling, and 
dishevelled, and scarcely able to stand. He conducted 
her to his saloon; and there, falling into an arm-chair, 
he said, I recollected, and could not resist the accents of 
your voice ;—but what’s your business with me? Do you 
come to offer me consolation? Tardy and superfluous pity! 
Ah! fly! Itis too late!—What do you say? whatis it you 
meditate? 

Meditation is useless to me; every thing will soon be at 
an end.— What have you done?—~I have put an end to 
my deplorable existence.—Just heaven!—I &m poisoned! 
—O! unhappy man! cried Leontine, falling on her knees 
before him, if you ever loved me, let me assist you.— What 
do you require ?—-To consent to receive prompt assistance, 
and return to religion.— You hate me; and I cannot repent. 
‘—-My most tender friendship shall be the reward of your 
submission.—Life is only a burthen to’'me; and we are 
permitted to break a hateful chain—What a frightful 
crime! what madness, voluntarily to abridge the rapid 
passage which leads to eternity! Unhappy man! what 
can you expect?—Nothing, or pardon.—Who assures you 
of one or the other? and, in so horrible a doubt, can you 
hesitate?—My soul is tarnished; and can only be restored 
by abandoning myself to all the torment of despair. Let 
me sink with indifference and closed eyes into the abyss 
which opens before me.—No; I will not leave you; the 
sentiment with which I am animated raises me above fear. 
—Barbarian! you prepared the poison which circulates 
in my veins! fly! and dread the fury of despair on -the 
brink of the grave.——At this moment, I can only dread 
your loss and eternal misery. I wish to save you.—It is 
too much. Leontine in tears, and supplicating at my feet! 
Do with me what you will. At these words, Leontine rose, 
called the servants, and sent two or three of them for me- 
dical aid. In less than ten minutes, they brought a phy- 
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sician, who gave hopes. After having presented, and seen 
Melvil take the antidotes prescribed, she left him with a 
promise soon to return. Leontine, full of terror and unea- 
siness, returned in an hour with a priest. Melvil, unable 
to resist the supreme ascendancy that she had over him, 
submitted to every thing. It was impossible to save his 
life; but, sincerely recalled to religion, he gave proofs of 
the most sincere repentance ; and died in the middle of the 
night. Some months after, Robespierre was overthrown. 
I recovered my liberty through the vigilance and solicita- 
tion of Leontine, who never lost sight of me; and who, 
by Melvil’s credit, prevented my being brought up for 
judgment, or sent to Paris. I then returned; and took 
possession of my estates. You may judge of the joy I 
felt at again meeting a niece who had always been so dear 
to me; and whose admirable conduct will ever increase 
my affection for her. She shewed me the letters of the 
upfortunate Calista; and the only care that employed our 
thoughts, was to find means of sending one to Adolphus 
every six months in succession. A considerable time 
elapsed, before we could discover with certainty where he 
resided in Spain; at length, we addressed the first letter 
of his angelic friend to him; and continued to send him 
the remainder, during his stay in Spain, which lasted 
about eight years. At the expiration of that time, he re- 
turned to France with his father. Calista’s letters were 
exhausted; and we had only the last left, which I have 
read to you. From the excessive joy that Adolphus 
evinced when he saw Leontine, I could anticipate that 
Calista’s last wishes would be attended to, and that Leon- 
tine would completely restore him to himself; for time had 
already produced on his feelings those inevitable effects 
which love never foresees. Friendship, more solid than 
love, had left deeper traces in Leontine’s heart; it is true, 
that she had witnessed the actions and death of Calista ; 
and this remembrance always acted so powerfully on her 
imagination, that she could not forgive Adolphus for not 
still experiencing the most violent grief: she had expected 
VOL. IX.—S. 1. H 
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to find him, if not inconsolable, at least greatly afflicted ; 
in that case, to have consoled him would have been a 
conquest ; but, from the first moment that she saw him again, 
he was unrufiled, tranquil, and disposed to turn his 
thoughts on her! Leontine, sensible and romantic, was 
indignant at what she called the most guilty levity ; and 
she secretly declared to me, that she would never give 
her hand to a man whose character she could no longer 
admire. In vain I represented to her, that, after a hope- 
less separation of eight years, and Adolphus not doubting 
the death of Calista, it was very natural, that he should 
at length be reconciled to it.—Yes, answered she, this 
conduct would not astonish me in another; but in him, 
whom I thought superior to every other man breathing, 
it does! Indeed, if I had wished it, he would at first 
have made a declaration of love tome! That is revolting. 
—How! said I, you are passionately fond of him, and 
yet consider it criminal in him to return your affection |— 
‘Yes, uncle; an unpardonable crime. He ought to have 
renounced all thoughts of love; or at least to have per- 
suaded himself that he had. How dear he would have 
been to mc!—Well, Leontine, I believe that you are de- 
ceived as to the nature of his attachment.—How so?—I 
believe that he is not in love with you.—What! do you think 
that he dislikes me? that I am displeasing to him? This 
question, made with some little vexation and concern, con- 
vinced me that the most affectionate women have not less 
self-love than others; and I could not help smiling. No; 
Leontine, answered I; on the contrary, I am persuaded, 
that he prefers you to every other woman; but he is not 
in love with you; you mistake the most tender friendship 
for love. If he were, and dared not declare it to you, 
nothing would prevent his telling me so. I have tried to 
obtain his confidence in our private conversations, and 
I have clearly seen, that, in this respect, his heart is va- 
cant, and that he will never again be much enamoured of 
any one.—Never! repeated Leontine. As to that, con- 
tinued she, I shall certainly not endeavour to inspire him 
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with an attachment which is much abated, if not entirely 
exhausted, on my part. Atthe conclusion of this conver- 
sation, we neither of us spoke in sincerity; for I per- 
fectly well knew that Adolphus was already passionately in 
love with her; and the uneasiness I had just given Leon- 
tine, had suddenly dissipated her caprice and romantic 
notions. From this time, I remarked that she was more 
indulgent and more agreeable in her conduct to Adolphus ; 
and soon, without explanation, they understood each 
other; and Leontine saw, without displeasure, that their 
attachment was mutual. 


(To be continued, ) 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


By the munificence of his present majesty, the British 
Museum was enriched some years since, with a most 
valuable collection of 30,000 tracts, relative to the history 
of England during the civil wars. The whole are bound 
in two thousand volumes, of which one hundred, chiefly on 
the royal side, were printed, but never published. This 
collection was intended for the use of Charles the First, 
and was carried about England as the parliament army 
marched, kept in the collector’s warehouses, disguised as 
tables covered with canvass, and at length lodged at Ox- 
ford, under the care of Dr. Barlow, afterwards bishop 
of Lincoln. The tracts were offered to the library at Ox- 
ford, and were at last bought for Charles the Second, by 
his stationer, Samuel Meake, whose widow endeavoured 
to dispose of them by leave of the said king in 1684; but 
it is believed that they continued unsold till his present 
majesty bought them of Meake’s representatives. In a 
printed paper, it is said, that the collector had refused 


four thousand pounds for them. 
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LIVES OF CELEBRATED WOMEN 


OF THE 


Cighteenth Century. 





———— 


OLYMPE DE SEGUR. 


History has preserved but few details of Olympe de 
Segur: she is most distinguished by a single trait that does 
honour to her name. Though the same act has been re- 
peated, it is not the less worthy of admiration and glory. 
Contemporaries dare not often do sufficient justice to those 
noble examples of devotedness and courage which may 
hurt the inflexibility of the laws, but with which the 
mind is always strongly affected. | 

At the epoch of the parliamentary disturbances, the Mar- 
quis of Belcier, son of the first president of Bordeaux, 
was imprisoned in the Chateau-Trompette. He languished 
a long time in confinement, when his wife determined to 
deliver him. Olympe de Segur, whose virtues equalled her 
birth, to a solid and ingenious intellect, united that firm- 
ness and coolness which are necessary to the execution 
of a difficult enterprise. Her conjugal affection served 
her as much as her invention. Heaven seconds whatever 
is virtuous; and the more elevated the soul is, the more 
easily it overcomes dufficulties. 

Olympe, having permission to see her husband, consulted 
with him about the means of concealing him from the 
surveillance of his guards. Without any fear of the dan- 
ger that her devotedness might make her incur, and ani- 
mated with that noble boldness which virtue gives, she 
offered to take his place, and requested him to make his 
escape in her clothes. The marquis hesitated at delivering 
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his wife to the persecution of his enemies; he preferred 
braving danger, and perhaps coming to the scaffold, to 
leaving Olympe to become the victim of her heroism. 

By her tears and prayers, and particularly in the name 
of their children, Olympe at last prevailed on her hus- 
band; she stripped herself of the extra clothing that she 
had brought; the marquis put on her things; and with 
his head enveloped in a large cap, hiding his face witha 
handkerchief, which seemed intended to wipe away his 
tears, he crossed the line of his jailors, and happily made 
his escape from the castle. 

The jailors, who thought that he was still their prisoner, 
did not enter Belcier’s chamber, till they came to supply 
him with food. Their astonishment may be conceived! 
but Olympe, the pattern of wives, was not perfectly as- 
sured, that her husband had effected his escape; she was 
afraid lest the guards, too soon apprized of his being gone, 
should have time to overtake the fugitive. Forgetting her 
weakness, and animated with a sublime courage, she 
seized the jailor, who was going to call for help, stuck 
close to him, employed all her strength in detaining him, 
and did not let go her hold, till the noise of the scuffle had 
drawn the people of the prison. : 

Her devotedness was successful; she had the satisfaction 
to learn, that she had saved her husband; and waited with 
transport the punishment that threatened her. The sen- 
tence was light; what judge would dare to condemn such 
an action? Who would dare to violate the holy laws of 
nature, to apply laws, the work of men, and like them 
imperfect, to this rare and glorious fault? as George [. 
said when Lady Nithisdale had liberated her husband. 
After remaining some time as hostage of her husband, 
Olympe was set at liberty, bequeathing an example to pos- 
terity worthy of being appreciated by the sex. a 
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PICK AND CHOOSE; 
A TALE FOR BACHELORS. 


(Concluded from page 29. ) 





I retuRNED to Mr Singleton a disappointed, but not 
a dejected lover ; for I cannot deny, that a, distant gleam 
of hope shot across my prospect, and cheered my spirits 
under the present mortification; still, however, I dreaded 
the arch poignancy of his sarcasms, and made my report 
with a ludicrous mixture of real chagrin and affected re- 
gret. ‘“ Well! well!” he ejaculated, after a long pause; 
*‘ there is no accounting for women’s whims; perhaps it is 
only a little coquettish trick to try your temper.” ‘I will 
do Miss Dalton. the justice to say, that I believe her su- 
perior to such artifices,’ I replied warmly ; “ but should 
it be so, I trust you will forgive my asserting, that it would 
tend to lessen her materially in my estimation.” ‘ Perhaps 
so, perhaps so,” he hastily rejoined; “ but young men 
should not be over punctilious in those matters; women 
are all pretty much alike, and ready to try their power a 
little before-hand.” I smiled. ‘‘ Aye, I dare say you 
think they do not always stop there ;—but, seriously now, 
this is an awkward business; for I had set my mind on 
getting you a wife.” ‘“ Perhaps, it is as well otherwise, 
sir,” Lreplied with a most philosophical coolness. ‘ No, 
itis not so well,” he returned, petalantly; ‘“ I do not like 
the thoughts of leaving you unsettled; you may fall into 
idle, dissipated habits, and then all my views for you will 
be frustrated.—Let me see,” he added, walking up and 
down the room in apparent perplexity, “‘ something must 
be decided upon. To be sure, it is not quite the thing, 
but we must make the best of bad luck. What say you, 
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Cyril, I have a niece, not quite so rich as Miss Dalton to 
be sure, but in most other respects unobjectionable; she 
is good looking, sensible, and moderately accomplished, 
and, as far as I can judge, likely to make a tolerable 
good wife—shall I introduce you?” I could not help laugh- 
ing at a proposal so abrupt, and particularly ill timed. “TI 
believe, my dear sir, you are determined to try how far 
my vanity will lead me; but I must beg to decline the 
intended honour.” ‘“ Nay, an introduction can do no 
harm; you know, you can decline the alliance, if you 
please; for I see already through all your pretended mo- 
desty, that you: are desirous of avoiding an introduction, 
lest the girl should be too ready to accept you.” This sally 
did indeed convict me of something nearly amounting to 
the presumption he alluded to, and I felt painfully con- 
fused. ‘“ Come,” said he, good naturedly, “‘ I will spare 
your blushes, for I can see you are ashamed of having ac- 
cidentally betrayed your thoughts. I can remember the 
time when I was as much of a coxcomb as yourself, 
and fancied every girl who gave me a civil word, or a 
smiling look, was over head and ears in love with me; but 
now, to let you into a secret, I know a little more about 
this business than you are aware of; for I have myself 
received a letter from the lady, in which she has been more 
explicit to me than she was to you.” “Indeed, sir! and 
may I be permitted to see it?” ‘“ Allin good time, my lad, 
allin good time, Hark! was not that a knock? yes, that it 
was!—it is my sister, I dare say. Stop, Cyril, there is 
no occasion for your leaving the room; I wish you to be- 
come acquainted with all my relations.” Mr. Singleton 
then hastily quitted the room, leaving me in fearful ex- 
pectation that he would return accompanied not only by 
his sister, but also by the young lady, to whom he had ex- 
pressed himself anxious to introduce me; nor were my 
apprehensions groundless, for, in a few minutes, the door 
was thrown open, and my paternal friend appeared, lead- 
ing in an elderly female, apparently very infirm, who was 
supported on the other side by a girl, not more than eigh- 
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Enel 
teen years of age; good looking, indeed, and well dressed, 
but evidently so bashfully awkward, as bespoke her both 
ill bred and ignorant. 

“This is my sister, of whom you have heard me speak,” 
said Mr. Singleton, with an encouraging smile, for I really 
appeared panic-struck ; “and this, Kitty,” he continued, 
addressing the younger female, ‘‘ is my adopted son, whose 
name must be familiar to your ears, and whom both you 
and my sister are no doubt prepared to esteem.” I felt 
perplexed by the strange manner in which the old gentle- 
man conducted this introduction ; but my perplexity was 
changed to astonishment and confusion, when the lady, 
throwing back her veil, and advancing towards me, dis- 
covered to my view the well-known features of Mrs. Flud- 
yer! She extended her hand. “ You and I are old ac- 
quaintances, Mr, Cyril; and I ought to apologize for my 
rudeness on former occasions, which I beg you will at- 
tribute not to any personal disrespect, but to the misre- 
presentations, with which I had been deceived, in regard to 
certain points in your conduct.” I assured Mrs. Fludyer 
that no apology was necessary on that head, and that I 
felt unspeakably happy in being restored to her good 
opinion, especially as she was so nearly connected with 
my paternal friend. My eye glanced on Miss Kitty as I 
spoke, but it certainly was not a glance of admiration, 
for I beheld in her an obstacle to my seeking a renewal 
of an acquaintance which, under other circumstances, 
might have afforded me felicity. “I little thought,” re- 
sumed Mrs. Fludyer, “ that while I was mentally condemn- 
ing you for an act of the most flragrant licentiousness, it 
was my own son who was the agressor.” ‘‘ Your son, ma- 
dam! I canscarcely comprehend you.” “ I can readily sup- 
pose so,” replied Mrs, Fludyer ; “ but, with my brother’s 
permission, I will enter on a brief explanation. 

““ At a very early age, I married imprudently, and con- 
trary to the wishes of my family, which for many years 
estranged me from them; fortunately, however, for me, 
an accidental legacy placed my husband in a sfate of af- 
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- fluence, and enabled me to bring up our only child ina 


manner that exposed him too much to the temptations of 
the world; he was unhappily of too gay a turn, and his 
frequent acts of libertinism and extravagance so incensed 
his father, that he treated him with the utmost rigour, and 
eventually occasioned him to quit our protection. Through 
my importunate intercessions, Mr. Fludyer allowed him a 
limited stipend for a maintenance; which being insufficient 
to support him agreeably to his wishes, he entered into the 
East India Company’s service. I have since learnt, that, 
during one of his periodical returns to England, he 
lodged in the house of Mrs. Milbanke, and most basely 
seduced her daughter; though I will do him the justice to 
believe his assertions, that it was not his intention to leave 
her destitute. Your letters did not.reach him; and when 
he first made enquiries after her, he received the information 
that, shortly after her mother’s death, she had been taken 
into keeping by a young man, named Agincourt, with 
whom she lived as his wife, and had assumed his name. 
This intelligence Theodore communicated to me, acknow- 
ledging his own previous misconduct. I was then a wi- 
dow, and had under my protection a young orphan niece, 
to whom this information was not wholly unimportant ; 
for I do not scruple to say, that she had cherished a senti- 
ment rather warmer than gratitude towards the preserver 
of her life.” 

Mrs. Fludyer paused; and fixed her eyes on my face 
with scrutinizing earnestness. ‘“‘ And has that sentiment, 
madam,” I asked with eagerness, “ undergone so com- 
plete a revolution that no traces of it still remain?” “I 
scarcely know whether I can with propriety answer that 
question, you are now so peculiarly situated.” I once 
more turned my eyes upon Miss Kitty, with a look so ex- 
pressive of disapprobation, and at the same time so full 
of ludicrous distress, that Mr. Singleton himself could not 
suppress a smile. ‘“ This is all nothing to the purpose, 
sister,” said he, resuming his gravity ; “ Cyrilis, as times 
go, a very good sort of young man, and though he has 
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experienced one or two disappointments of a tender na- 
ture, he has sufficient good sense to bear his calamities 
with proper fortitude, and prudence enough to regulate his 
conduct by my advice, but I have many things to explain 
previous to a final arrangement.” 

During the whole of this, to me, interesting conver- 
sation, I was not a little surprised at the vacant and uncon- 
cerned looks of the young lady ; and while I felt sensi- 
tively alive to every observation which fell from the lips 
of Mr. Singleton, or Mrs. Fludyer, the unvarying counte- 
nance of Miss Kitty evinced that her heart took no share 
in the discussion ; in fact, she scarcely spoke in answer 
to the casual remarks which I addressed to her, with a 
view to sound her understanding, but with a childish sim- 
per, and ungraceful bow, assented to my remarks, and 
left me as much in doubt as before. 

When our visitors departed, I remarked to Mr. Single- 
ton, that I thought he had not acted with his usual deli- 
cacy in speaking so plainly before the young lady. “ You 
are right,” said he, laughing ; “ but to relieve you from any 
painful apprehensions on her account, I must inform you, 
that she is so extremely deaf that she knew not one word 
of what we were talking about ; however, I believe, she is not 
incurably so, and Mrs. Fludyer has hopes that in a short 
time her hearing will be restored ; she has had her up to town 
for the benefit of the best medical advice :—but what do you 
think of her, Cyril?” “ Upon my word, sir, I see nothing 
attractive or interesting in her.” ‘“ Why,” returned he, 
thoughtfully, “I must own she is not exactly the girl I should 
think likely to inspire admiration at first sight, but she may 
possess many estimable qualities notwithstanding, and I 
am a sworn enemy to all prejudices ; besides she will have 
money, Cyril.” ‘‘ Notall the money she can possibly com- 
mand would tempt me,” I replied with warmth. “Oh! 
no, possibly not,” he returned sneeringly ; “at your age, 
the means of obtaining a decent livelihood is but a secon- 
dary consideration ; but you will know better some years 
hence; I dare sdy now you would prefer the other girl, 
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poor as she is, and dependant as you are, to Miss Kitty 
with a handsome fortune?” ‘I must confess you are right, 
sir, if my inclinations only were to be consulted; but I 
have more discretion than to rush madly into an alliance 
which might probably involve both myself and the ob- 
ject of my regard in subsequent misery; my only desire 
is to remain unmarried for some time longer.”. “ Well,” 
said Mr. Singleton, shaking my hand cordially, “‘ you are 
more reasonable than I expected ; and so now I think I 
may venture to let you into our grand secret. Now in 
the first place read this letter.” I readily obeyed; and 
found the contents to be nearly as follows— 


To Mr. Singleton. 
SIR, 

I should apologize for the liberty I take, but that I am 
aware the communication I have to make is of too impor- 
tant and interesting a nature to require any apology; I 
shall therefore merely proceed to say, that highly as I feel 
gratified by the kindness you have shewn in seeking to pro- 
mote my happiness in a union with your adopted son, I have 
most powerful reasons for declining an offer, which, under 
other circumstances, would have been on my side unob- 
jectionable. From my earliest years, I have been in habits 
of the strictest friendship with a young lady of most amia- 
ble disposition, and the confidant of her attachment to 
the generous preserver of her life; an attachment which 
she, nevertheless, prudently endeavoured to overcome, 
from having received some impressions unfavourable to his 
character. So guardedly delicate she was upon the sub- 
ject even to me, that she never revealed his name until 
very recently, when, to my great surprise, I discovered 
that it was Cyril Agincourt for whom Letitia Fludyer had 
so long cherished a preference, and who, I have every 
reason to believe, was the first object of her youthful re- 
gard. She at the same time informed me of her aunt’s 
happiness in being unexpectedly restored to the affection 
of a brother, from whom she had been so many years es- 
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tranged. My friendship for Letitia is too sincere to suf- 
fer me to let any selfish motive place an obstacle in her 
way, since there requires only your concurrence to crown 
the wishes of a deserving young couple; and I feel assured 
that you have the real happiness of Cyril too much at 
heart to raise any objection, except such as might be made 
solely on my account, I therefore consider it my duty to 
release both you and him from every restraint on that score, 
and unequivocally and decisively to decline the projected 
alliance. Satisfied that the benevolence of your disposition 
will readily induce you to confirm the felicity of two per- 
sons, in whose welfare you, as well as myself, take the 
most lively interest, I think it unnecessary to say more 
on the subject; and remain, with sincere respect and 
esteem, 
Your obedient servant, 
EMILY DaLtown. 


‘“* What a noble disinterested creature!” I exclaimed, 
as I pressed her generous letter to my lips; “ I am at least 
happy in having ever done justice to her merit.” ‘‘ You 
have lost a prize indeed, I think,” returned Mr. Singleton 
with a sigh; ‘“‘ however, you must choose for yourself; for 
here the farce ends;—Miss Kitty was only a character 
called in to humour my love of frolic, and try the real 
bent of your inclinations.” ‘‘ And have I your consent 
to address Letitia?” I eagerly enquired. ‘‘ Aye, aye,” he 
muttered; ‘“ please yourself, and then you will have nobody 
to blame.” Anxious as I was to renew my acquaintance 
with Miss Fludyer, I was not forgetful of my obligation 
to the worthy Emily, and immediately wrote her a letter 
expressive of my feelings upon the occasion. 

Being thus, by a train of unlooked-for events, placed at 
the summit of my wishes, (for, after what has been al- 
ready disclosed, the reader most probably anticipates that 
I was not fated to experience a second rejection), I have 
only toadd, that I felt truly grateful to those kind friends 
who had so generously been the promoters of my happiness. 
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In my Letitia, J] found a companion most congenial to my 
taste; affectionate, assiduous, prudent, and considerate, 
mistress of every elegant accomplishment, yet sufficiently 
rational to fulfill scrupulously and steadily every domestic 
duty ; and if my wedded life was not a continued scene 
of unalloyed happiness, I had only myself to blame. Here 
{ must drop the curtain. If, at some future period, I should 
feel inclined to renew my narrative with a faithful relation 
of my conduct subsequent to my marriage, those cha- 
racters which have held the most conspicuous places in my 
little drama of life will again be brought forward, and 
their fates determined according to poetical justice; but 
at the time I speak of, no material changes in their destiny 
took place. Mr. Singleton remained in England just long 
enough to see me comfortably established, and then re- 
turned to Madeira. Mrs. Fludyer took her niece Kitty 
for a companion, in the place of Letitia, who, though in 
some respects not so well qualified to promote her com- 
fort and amusement, was’ docile and afiectionate. Mr. 
Dalton still remained a contented bachelor, and the ex- 
emplary Emily, our warmest and most respected friend, a 
respectable spinster. 

My wife took the infant, Emily, under her own care, 
and attended to her instruction with fondness and assi- 
duity almost maternal; while I, blessed with the confidence 
and affection of a woman so truly estimable, and enjoying the 
society of friends, who had proved themselves such under 
the most trying circumstances, felt as blessed as our first 
parent in his state of innocence, ere the tempter came, 
and caused the smiling Paradise to be exchanged for 
scenes of desolation and misery ! 





VOLTAIRE 


Says, I contrive to be always busy, that I may never 
have an idle nora melancholy moment; and I think mine 
is an infallible secret to prevent languor and ennui. 

VOL. IX.—=S. I. I 
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ANNALS OF FEMALE FASHION; 


IN WHICH 
EVERY ANCIENT AND MODERN MODE 
{IS CAREFULLY TRACED FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE 


BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Mr. EDITOR, 


HavinG spent my youth and maturity in the service 
of that lovely sex, for whose perusal your labours are de- 
signed, I have no ambition so great as that of signalizing 
my old age by leaving behind me some monument of my 
devotion to their interests. I must inform you, sir, that, 
from the age of twenty down to the present period, in 


‘which I have just completed my sixty-fifth year, I have 


employed myself in cultivating the taste, assisting the 
fancy, and regulating the judgment of my beautiful con- 
temporaries, in the important science of dress. 

I have, indeed, no slight hereditary claim to skillin the 
mysteries of the toilet, for one of my maternal ancestors 
was principal tire-woman to queen Elizabeth; and if I 
am to credit a memoir of this lady, which has descended 
to me in manuscript, the fashions during the whole of that 
queen’s reign, were entirely regulated by her. I cannot 
say, that this circumstance proves any thing in favour of 
my ancestor’s taste; but it shews clearly that she possessed 
a considerable portion of invention, and one of her des- 
cendants marrying a son of Sir Novelty Fashion, after- 
wards so celebrated as Lord Foppington, our family be- 
came, from the time of these nuptials, celebrated for the 
elegant, original, and striking style in which they dressed. 
As to myself, from my youth upward, I was regarded as 
an oracle on the subject. 


— 
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To prove to you, sir, the deference with which the fair 
listened to my opinions, I need only mention, that I have 
had the happiness to be admitted to the toilets of all the 
celebrated beauties of the last century, and the honour of 
being sometimes employed to give a finish to the elegance 
of their appearance by arranging a feather, placing a 
patch, or even adjusting the bouquet, which formerly used 
to shade from profane eyes the bosom of beauty. 

Thus, sir, you perceive that the person who addresses 
you is possessed of no mean claim to the title of ARBITER 
oF FAsHI1oNn; and yet, would you believe it, Mr. Editor, 
some of the giddy girls of the present day, whose mothers 
and grandmothers would never have thought of appealing 
from my decision, have actually the temerity to question 
my judgment, and to despise my advice; nay, it was 
only the other day that a chit, whom I reproved for wear- 
ing a lilac bonnet, which, by the bye, was horridly unbe- 
coming to her complexion, had the impertinence to tell 
me, that she wondered how an old maid could pretend 
to set herself up for a judge of the graceful or becoming, 
when her own appearance was sufficient to prove that she 
had not an idea of true taste or elegance. That for her 
part, she abominated the whole fraternity, and thought 
that they ought to be voted out of the pale of good society. 

If you have a particle of sensibility, Mr. Editor, you 
can better conceive than I can describe the mortification 
I experienced at seeing a suppressed smile go round the 
room, while the pretty impertinent was making her saucy 
declaration. I experienced at that moment the truth of 
the saying, that from the sublime to the ridiculous is but 
a step, for instead of rallying my spirits, as I ought to have 
done, and bringing the matter to an immediate issue with 
my fair adversary, | was weak enough to steal out of the 
room; and from that hour, I verily believe that my repu- 
tation and influence have been visibly on the decline. 

How to regain them has cost me many hours of serious 
rumination ; at last it occurred to me, that the only way to 
place my fame on a basis not to be shaken by the breath 
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of calumny, or the sneers of ignorance, would be to pub- 
lish a history of dress, from the earliest periods down to 
the present time, enriched with my own valuable remarks 
and observations on the different fashions, which have pre- 
vailed among /e beau sexe, from the first introduction of 
lig-leaf aprons by Madam Eve, down to the substantial 
brocades of our grandmamas, and the net and ¢ulle dra- 
peries of their descendants. 

Perhaps, Mr. Editor, you will be startled at the stu- 
pendousness of my undertaking; you may well consider 
indeed, how a woman could, in the short space of a life of 
only sixty-five years’ duration, acquire the mass of know- 
ledge which is necessary to execute such a task correctly ; 
but as I have studied the subject from my earliest years, 
and am conversant with all the female costumes that have 
ever beeninvented, I have no doubt, should Heaven spare 
me long enough to execute a task ofsuch magnitude, that I 
shall perform it to the entire satisfaction of my fair readers, 
and the great increase of my own fame. 

As it is my intention, Mr. Editor, to enrich your ele- 
gant miscellany, provided I have a proper consideration 
for it, with this inestimable work, there remains but one 
thing for us to settle, and that is, the manner in which the 
profits, that will certainly arise from the increased sale of 
your work, shall be applied. I am willing that you shouid 
be so far benefitted as to exchange your present snug habi- 
tation for a handsome house in one of the fashionable 
squares; I have no objection also to allow you a plain 
chariot, and an extra servant in livery; but, I tell you 
frankly, Mr. Editor, I shall not go a step farther; all that 
it produces, after deducting the sum necessary to afford 
you these indulgencies, shall go towards establishing a build- 
ing to be called the GaLtLtery oF Costumes. In this 
callery, all the different dresses of all the various uations 
of the earth, civilized and uncivilized, shall be represented 
with the greatest elegance, and the most critical exactness, 
and every new fashion, whether of our own, or any other 
nation, shall be added as soon as it comes out, 
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If, Mr. Editor, you are willing, as I doubt not you will 
be, to subscribe to this condition, I shall send you the 
M.S. as I compose it. You will receive with this letter 
the few pages I have already written, and I shall expect 
your immediate answer, 

I am, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 
MATILDA MANYMODE, 


THouGH the greatest men of all ages and nations have 
employed their pens in the service of the fair sex, yet their 
writings have tended principally towards the improvement 
of the mind; no author of any eminence, that I recollect, 
except Ovid, having treated upon the subject of personal 
decoration. Now, as I am of opinion that woman, the 
last best gift of Heaven, is naturally so amiable, that all 
the wisdom of the schools can do little towards rendering 
her mind more perfect, I shall make it my care to furnish 
her with such knowledge as may assist her to display to 
advantage the charms of her lovely person; and what 
can be so conducive to this purpose as an intimate acquain- 
tance with the progress of the changeful deity who presides 
over dress. Attend then, ye lovely fashionables of the 
nineteenth century, while I lead you progressively through 
the various modes and inventions which diversity of cli- 
mate and of taste, as well as whim and convenience, have 
at different times introduced into the world. 

Icommence with pleasure a task, which, though ardu- 
ous, I consider delightful, because it will be at once a 
source of information and innocent amusement to my fair 
countrywomen, whose plaudits will be an ample reward 
for my exertions. 

From the many years which I have devoted to their 
service, I consider myself as entitled to appear before them 
in the character of an Historian of Fashion, and I faithfully 
promise to rescue from the darkness of antiquity the record 
of those modes, in which the belles of olden times adorned 
their lovely persons. 
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To begin then with the first garment which we have 
upon record, the fig-leaf vesture of Eve, about the form 
of which doubts are, to the present day, very justly en- 
tertained. Some are of opinion, that poor Eve concealed 
the nakedness which she had just discovered, by a gir- 
dle formed of branches of the fig-tree twisted together ; 
while others as positively assert, that she made aprons 
both for Adam and herself, by sewing fig-leaves together, 
which she certainly might easily have done, if the plant 
called Adam’s needle was to be found in Paradise. This 
plant our fair botanists will remember is distinguished by 
its long wiry points; but whether Eve made use of it, or 
whether she contented herself with a verdant cestus, is a 
point which, with all my knowledge, I confess myself 
unable to decide. 

But, alas! the fair transgressor was compelled to aban- 
don her leafy garment, even before its transient freshness 
had faded! Driven from the abode of bliss, which her 
‘folly had forfeited, she was obliged to equip herself for 
the vicissitudes of the new climate she was about to en- 
counter, in robes of fur; or, to speak in plain English, 
in the skins of beasts, which we have good authority for 
believing she did not fashion into any form whatsoever, 
but wrapped around her, merely as convenience and de- 
cency dictated. 

That Eve’s fair daughters soon evinced more invention 
than their mother, there can be little doubt, because, though 
we have no account of the forms of dresses for many cen- 
turies, yet we are told, that shortly after the flood, the 
sons of Noah cast a cloak over him, as he lay exposed in 
his tent; we may safely conclude, that, if male invention 
had. reached as far as making cloaks, female taste and 
fancy, always more ingenious and creative than those of 
the other sex, would have gone the length of contriving 
suitable raiment for every part of the figure. 

As, however, I pique myself upon the strictness of my 
historical veracity, I must observe, that 1 can by no means 
assert, as a matter of fact, that these antideluvian Lelles 
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really dressed in good style; I can only, for politeness’ 
sake, admit the probability that they did so, for even the 
most industrious research has not enabled me to ascertain 
either the form or material of any garment in use among 
the fair sex, till some ages after the Deluge. 

The first nation among whom I find any traces of 
fashion, properly so called, are the Egyptians; we find 
that linen and woollen garments were in use among them 
at so early a period as the time of Joseph, the son of 
Jacob, previous to which the art of weaving had reached 
considerable perfection; but to what nation mankind are 
indebted for this most useful invention has never been 
clearly ascertained. The Egygtians, indeed, claim the 
honour of it; but it appears more probable that it was first 
introduced among them by some emigrant from the East; 
though it must be owned that they have at least the merit 
of bringing the art to the highest degree of perfection ; 
for we read in the historian, Heroditus, of the fine em- 
broidered linen of Egypt, which was adorned with figures 
of animals wrought in the loom, and which shone with gold 
and with various and beautiful colours. 

Linen and woollen stuffs were not the only ones in use 
inthose days; there were some also made of the hair of 
animals. One of these, which was used exclusively by 
the Jews for mourning, and to be worn in time of penance, 
was called sackcloth. How will the fair disconsolates of 
the present day— 

‘¢ Who bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances and the public show,” 











commiserate the situation of the female mourners-of for- 
mer times, whose tender skins must have been terribly 
lacerated by the rough bristly black hair, of which these 
garments were composed, while, instead of a crape cor- 
nette or toque, the distressed damsel mingled ashes with 
her tresses. Truly, with all my respect for antiquity, I 
cannet help acknowledging, that we moderns order this 
matter better; though it is certain, that the Jewish cos- 
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tume must have made very sincere mourners, for it is not 
in nature to imagine that a woman, even of the most 
lively disposition, could be tempted to look cheerful, while 
she was actually undergoing so severe a penance as these 
truly uncomfortable garments could not fail to inflict. 

Having now ascertained the precise quality of the ma- 
tertel, used by the Egyptian and Jewish ¢ailleuses, let me 
endeavour to give my fair readers as distinct an idea as 
my descriptive powers will admit, of the manner in which 
it was made up. 

(To be continued, ) 





THE LOYALTY OF A RUSSIAN SOLDIER. 


Peter the Great, at an interview with the kings of Den- 
mark and Poland, hearing them boast of the superiority 
of their soldiers, instead of disputing the point with them, 
proposed an experiment, which was immediately assented 
to, and which was to order a grenadier to jump out of a 
third floor window. The king of Denmark tried the expe- 
riment on one of his bravest and most loyal soldiers, 
who on his knee refused compliance.—The king of Poland 
waved the trial altogether, conceiving it to be hopeless; 
when Peter ordered one of his soldiers, the least promis- 
ing that could be picked out, to descend the window. The 
soldier merely crossed himself, touched his hat according 
to form, boldly marched to the window, and had already 
one of his legs out, when the emperor stopped him, and 
told him he was satisfied. The kings were astonished, 
and each made the soldier a present of one hundred ducats, 
requesting Peter to promote him to the rank of an officer. 
The Czar answered, he would do so to oblige them, but 
not to reward the soldier, for all his soldiers would do as 
much, and by rewarding them in the same way, he should 
have no soldiers at all. 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF MYTHOLOGY; 





——_—_— - — 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 


ADDRESSED TO THE HONOURABLE MISS S———. 
(Concluded from page 34. ) 





LETTER XX. 


THe Elysian fields are represented as the abode of all 
those pleasures which a good mind may be supposed to 
relish. The plains, always verdant, are covered with the 
most beautiful trees and flowers ; the soft and equal tem- 
perature of the air, and the cloudless and brilliant sky, 
are described by the poets, as equalling those of Olympus. 
Here the souls of the just, freed from the passions and 
prejudices of mortality, ranged from grove to grove, and 
enjoyed the pleasures of friendship and contemplation, till, 
at the command of Jupiter, they drank the waters of 
Lethe, and the oblivious draught caused them instantly to 
lose all remembrance of the past. They then returned 
again, in human forms, to the earth, where, forgetful of 
the joys of Elysium, they patiently endured the cares and 
sorrows of humanity, till the close of a well-spent life 
restored them again to the mansions of the just. 

I have now, my dear Charlotte, given you a tolerably 
minute account of those ideal deities, to whom the hea- 
then world paid homage. I must not forget to observe, 
that the Romans, who had in fact a perfect mania for gods, 
worshipped as goddesses both the virtues and the vices ; nay, 
they even carried their folly so far, as to erect temples to 
diseases. There was also a class of demi-gods; there 
were heroes whose actions while on earth made the Romans 
conceive them worthy to be deified, and as it is proper that 
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you should know something of their adventures, I shall 
close my system with a brief review of them. 

Hercules is deservedly placed at the head of this class. 
He is the offspring of Jupiter and Alcmena, the wife of 
Amphytrion, whom the Thunderer deceived in the shape 
of her husband. None of the natural children of Jupiter 
were so violently persecuted by Juno as Hercules. The 
wife of Stenelus, king of Mycenea, being with child at 
the same time as Alemena, Juno engaged Jupiter to ordain, 
that whichever of the children was born first should be 
superior to the other; and she accelerated the birth of 
Stenelus’s child two months before the regular time, on 
purpose that he might enter the world before Hercules. 
Enraged at the extraordinary beauty of Alcmena’s son, 
she sent, while he was yet in the cradle, two vipers to de- 
stroy him; but he escaped this snare by squeezing the 
venemous reptiles to death with his infant hands. 

When he had arrived at maturity, he was obliged, by the 
edict of Jupiter, to serve Euristheus, the infant whose 
birth had so unfairly preceded his; and it was in that 
young prince’s service, that he performed the surprising 
actions, known to us by the name of the twelve labours of 
Hercules. These were the destruction of the Nemean 
lion, whose skin afterwards served him for a shield and 
breastplate. He then killed a serpent, who inhabited the 
lake of Lerna, in the field of Argos; he effected the 
destruction of this reptile through the assistance of Iolaus, 
for ithad many heads, and if one was cut off, another 
sprang up instantly in its place, unless the blood was 
staunched with fire. lolaus brought Hercules lighted 
brands, which enabled him to conquer the monster; and 
in gratitude, Hercules, after his deification, prevailed on 
his wife, Hebe, to restore Iolaus, then grown old and 
decrepid, to youth. 

His third feat was the taking of an enormous wild boar, 
of inconceivable fierceness and strength, which he presented, 
bound, to Euristheus. He hunted a hind that was con- 
secrated to Diana; this hind had brazen feet and golden 
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horns; after a year’s hunt, Hercules outran, and caught 
her. He destroyed the birds, called Stymphalides, which 
infested the lake Stymphalus, and used to feed upon human 
flesh. 

He defeated the army of Amazons; and obliged their 
queen, Hyppolita, to surrender to him her girdle, which 
was extremely precious. By turning the course of a river, 
he cleaned, in one day, the stable of Augeus, which had 
not been cleansed for thirty years before, though three 
thousand oxen were always kept in it. He tamed the 
Cretan buil; overcame Diomede, the tyrant of Thrace, 
who used to give strangers to be devoured by his horses. 
Hercules inflicted upon him the same punishment. You 
have already seen how he overcame Geryon. He stripped 
the gardens of the Hesperides of the golden apples, after 
he had killed the dragon who guarded them. The last of 
his celebrated labours, was to bring from hell the triple- 
headed monster Cerberus, which he presented, bound with 
a triple chain, to his master, Euristheus. ‘There are a 
number of other feats of his recorded, but these are the 
principal. 

Hercules lost his life at last through the credulity of his 
wife, Dejanira. The Centaur, Nessus, had assisted Her- 
cules to carry off Dejanira, but endeavoured, during their 
flight, to offer violence to her, which Hercules prevented by 
shooting him with an arrow. Nessus, when dying, gave 
Dejanira his bloody garment, and told her, if she ever 
had reason to question her husband’s fidelity, she had 
only to make him put that on, and he would instantly re- 
turn to her. The charms of Omphale so subjugated Her- 
cules, that he consented to lay aside the dignity of man- 
hood to please her, and exchanged his spear and shield 
for aspindle and distaff. Dejanira, in hope of recovering 
his affections, sent him the coat of Nessus ; but the garment 
was poisoned; unable to bear the anguish it inflicted, he 
burnt himself on a pile, which he had just raised to sacra- 
fice to the gods, among whom he was immediately received. 
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Orion owed his birth to three gods, Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Mercury ; who once having occasion to visit the earth, 
sought entertainment at the house of a cottager, whose 
name was Hireus. The hospitable reception which this 
peasant gave them, pleased them so much, that they de- 
sired him to tell them what would make him perfectly 
happy, and they would grant it. He replied, that he had 
promised his wife, on her death-bed, never to marry again, 
but that he was extremely desirous of a son, and begged 
of the gods to give him one. They ordered him to kill an ox, 
the hide of which they prepared in such a manner, as to 
ensure the good peasant his wish, and then commanded 
him to bury it for the space of ten months; at the expira- 
tion of that time, he dug it up, and found in it, a new- 
born infant, which he named Orion. 

This boy, when arrived at maturity, had the misfortune 
to displease Terra, who sent a scorpion to kill him. He 
was, after his death, translated to the heavens, where he 
was made a constellation. 

Castor and Pollux, the sons of Jupiter by Leda, rank 
among the demi-gods. Some of the poets say, however, 
that Castor was the son of Leda by her husband, Tyndarus, 
and consequently mortal. Pollux loved his brother so 
tenderly, that, finding he could not prevail upon the gods 
to confer immortality upon him, he resolved to share his own 
with him; and when the mortal life of Castor had expired, 
Pollux and himself lived altrenately every other day. Jupiter 
at length translated them both into the heavens, where they 
form the constellation Gemini. 

Osiris, Apis, and Sexapis, are different names of the 
same divinity, who was principally worshipped by the 
Egyptians; he had been king of that country, and, after 
his death, they deified him, under the form of an ox. He 
was worshipped also at Greece, at Athens, and at Rome, 
but always by different names. 

Esculapius—but hold! I had forgot you were already 
acquainted with his adventures. 
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I have now, my dear Charlotte, concluded my task ; 
I dare not hope it will afford you as much pleasure in 
reading, as it has done me in writing; but, I trust, that 
such as it is, you will acceptit, as a trifling proof of the 
sincere attachment of 

Your devoted 
CLERMONT. 





HENRY IV. OF FRANCE. 


OF the readiness of reply and good humour of this great 
prince, the following anecdote is told by Brotier— 

The Spanish ambassador at the court of Henry, was one 
day enquiring of him the character of his ministers. ‘“‘ You 
shall see what they are in a minute,” said the monarch. 
On seeing M. de Silleri, the chancellor, come into the 
drawing-room, he said to him, “ Sir, I am uneasy at a 
beam that is good for nothing, and which seems to threaten 
to fall upon my head.” “Sir,” replied Silleri, “ you should 
consult your architect; let every thing be well examined, 
and let him go to work; but there is no hurry.” Henry next 
saw M.de Villeroi, to whom he spoke as he had done to 
Silleri. “Sir,” replied Villeroi, without looking at the 
beam, “ you are very right; the beam is very dangerous 
indeed.” At last, the president Jeannin came in, to whom 
Henry made a similar address as to the former ministers,— 
“Sire,” said the president, “I do not know what you 
mean. The beam is a very good one.” ‘“ But,” repked 
the king, ‘‘do I not see the light through the crevices, or 
my head is disordered?” ‘Go, go, Sire,” returned Jean- 
nin, “‘ be quite at your ease; the beam will last as long 
as you will.” Then turning to the Spanish minister, Henry 
observed to him, “ Now I think you are well acquainted 
with the characters of my three ministers. The chancellor 
has no opinion at all; Villeroi is always of my opinion; 
and Jeannin speaks as he really thinks, and always thinks 
properly.” 

VOL. IX.——S. I. K 
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RANDOLPH MACKINNON: 
@ Highland Story. 


CLIP POH 


WRITTEN BY LUCY WATKINS. 
( Continued from page 38. ) 


ican 


Randolph, just entering his twentieth year, was such as 
filled the bosom of his father with exultation, for in virtue 
Mackinnon dared be proud. About this period, the daugh- 
ter of Fraser, of Mull, arrayed in all the bloom of seven- 
teen, rekindled that passion which once had glowed for 
Katharine; the chief acknowledged himself captivated, 
and sued for the consent of Fraser; this was readily ob- 
tained; and happiness had been his, but for the recollec- 
tion of Randolph; he might accuse him of injustice, and 
consider himself injured. For the first time, he felt em- 
barrassed in the presence of his son; but soon the gene- 
rosity of his intentions banished reserve. ‘ My son,” said 
he, tenderly embracing him, ‘“ may call me weak, but 
never shall unjust; were I to disappoint bis expectations, 
his reproaches would only equal my own; I feel I could 
not support them; I have therefore placed it out of the 
power of partiality to alienate my fortune from him who 
will ever share my love. Randolph! all I ask in return, 
is your consent. Nature gives me the privilege of acting 
for myself; but she also imposes ties that a selfish passion 
ought not to annul.” 

The youth departed with a discontented air; and Mac- 
kinnon tardily prepared for his nuptials, Joy no longer 
animated his countenance; his aspect was clouded and 
melancholy; the charms of the blooming Maude failed to 
enliven him; his eye, as it vacantly fixed on her match- 
less beauty, sparkled not with admiration; a sigh, deep 
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and impressive, followed the look—he thought of Ran- 
dolph! Veiled from him were his mercenary motives. 
‘‘My son,” said he, mentally, “is jealous of my love ; 
he wishes to have no rival; would he had never been un- 
deceived !” 

The day arrived on which he was to be blessed with the 
hand of Maude. Assuming a cheerfulness he was far from 
feeling, he repaired to the castle of Fraser. All was con- 
fusion! Maude. had disappeared, accompanied by Ran- 
dolph, as it was soon after discovered. The fugitives were 
immediately pursued ; but without success; and though the 
strictest enquiry was made, not the slightest trace could 
be obtained. Mackinnon, more wounded by the conduct 
of Randolph than the loss of Maude, suffered agony in- 
describable. Moved by the grief he could ill conceal, 
Maclean, one of his tenants, falling on his knees, revealed 
to the astonished chief the retreat of the lovers, for such 
they had represented themselves. Randolph imposed on 
Maclean an artful tale that effectually deceived him; with 
all the eloquence of which he was master, he described his 
passion for Maude, declared his love was of a longer date 
than that of Mackinnon’s, and swore he was acquainted 
with its existence; this he asserted, at the same time as 
the lovely Maude, in a voice the very accent of despair, 
besought him to save her from the horror of a forced mar- 
riage. ‘‘ My father,” said she, “ favours Laird Mackinnon ; 
and Douglas, to see his sister rich, would make her un- 
happy; on you it depends whether she shall be so.” Her 
entreaties, her tears, prevailed with Maclean; and while 
he promised to assist her, his heart accused him of ingra- 
titude toward the amiable Mackinnon; the many benefits 
he had received at his hands, his present kindness, but 
above all, his sorrow extorted the confession he now made. 
Conducted by him, Mackinnon surprised the fugitives, who 
were concealed in the cottage of Maclean. Lulled into 
false security, they were unprepared for the meeting, and 
consequently made no resistance. The silent agony of 
Maude, the distraction of her looks, and the heavy sighs 
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that escaped from her perturbed bosom, awakened the 
compassion of Mackinnon. Randolph, with the boldness 
of guilt, repeated what he had told Maclean; vowed to 
prove its truth witb his blood; and, waving all respect, 
charged his father with what degraded not the accused, 
but the accuser. Mackinnon calmly bore the foul asper- 
sion; that dignified virtue, which regards not appearance, 
taught him to submit to the imputation which could only be 
removed by the dishonour of his son, It was now that he ex- 
ercised the divine attribute of mercy, and pleaded for those 
who had injured him. Through his persuasions, the in- 
censed Fraser was induced to pardon Maude ; but Douglas 
absolutely refused, till she became the wife of Mackinnon. 
“That name,” said he, “ will efface from my memory the 
error of Maude Fraser!” He kept his word; and, on 
the day of her nuptials, as he affectionately kissed the 
cheek of the lovely bride, proudly acknowledged his sister. 
The absence of Randolph cast a damp on the spirits of 
Mackinnon; his heart felt a painful void; he longed to 


‘ clasp him to his bosom, and assure him of his forgiveness ; 


but his future conduct proved he was unworthy of such 
clemency. Disappointment increases rather than corrects 
vicious propensities ; those of Randolph urged him to ad- 
dress the wife of his father; to her he breathed the lan- 
guage of illicit love. Shocked at his importunity, she ex- 
pressed the indignation his conduct excited; unmoved, 
he listened ; still persevered; still pressed his odious suit. 
Maude, shuddering at his perfidy, disclosed the fatal truth 
to Mackinnon. How was he to act? how punish the de- 
stroyer of his peace, when such was the son he loved? 
His heart overflowed with tenderness, while he banished 
the profligate Randolph to the solitude of Skye. 

Dugald, as he finished the recital of Mackinnon’s woes, 
tenderly said, will not Archibald acquit that heart of weak- 
ness which still throbs for his welfare? still trembles with 
apprehension for the uncertainty of events? The virtues 
of a Mackinnon cannot preserve their possessor from the 
vice of a Randolph, though they may teach him to sup- 
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port misfortune with dignity.” Dugald, prophetic are 
your fears, already has the uncertainty of events made 
Randolph the companion of Archibald; Randolph, the 
base supplanter of a father’s love. ‘‘ Oh! my brother,” 
exclaimed Archibald, with an emotion he could ill con- 
ceal, “would the sorrows you have related had only 
awakened my sympathy ; fatal in its effects is that guilt from 
which a father is not exempt. Alas! it involves the hap- 
piness of Jean; and yet why this agitation? why this fear’ 
as if vice had charms sufficient to attract a Stuart—be- 
loved Margaret! why was your bosom interested for the 
outcast Randolph? But Archibald must forgive her, be- 
cause she erred. 

Among the many whose ruined fortunes bore testimony 
of their zeal for Prince Charles, was the chief Montieth; 
he saw three brave and gallant youths fall by his side; and 
while with equal ardour the hero’s bosom glowed, his eyes 
refused not the parental tear. He saw himself a wretched 
outcast, an exile from the home he loved; this change he 
had borne with fortitude; but his wife, the partner of his 
his heart, must she brave misfortune; the innocent Mar- 
garet too, what would become of her? ‘Fie on thee. 
Montieth!” exclaimed the amiable woman; “I would 
thou shouldst glory in thy loss; right good is the cause; 
and had it robbed me of my husband, as it has of my sons, 
the widow of Montieth had dried her tears; my soul shall 
know no other grief than that occasioned by the defeat of 
Charles; nor will he prize less the zeal that animates the 
banished Montieth. Let us away; I long to try my reso- 
lution; we have still a treasure; and she presented to her 
distracted husband the lovely Margaret. At the sight of her, 
a tear coursed down the warrior’s cheek. ‘* Restrain your 
grief,” said the heroic Lady Montieth; “‘ Margaret, unac- 
quainted with the joys of wealth, will not, like her father, 
mourn its loss; she will love the unfortunate Charles, un- 
conscious that he is the author of her poverty.” Montieth 
felt the full force of her remark; and tenderly embracing 
his exalted wife, bid adieu to the abode of his ancestors. 
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At that instant, two hundred of his clan surrounded the 
chief, declaring themselves ready to accompany him. Our 
number,” said they, “too small to conquer the foes of 
Charles, are sufficient to prove our love for his friend.” 
** And more by far, I dare swear,” exclaimed M‘Gilloch, 
“than brave Charles would wish should go into exile.” 
“Thou speakest truly,” returned Montieth; “‘ and as thou 
wouldst fulfill his wishes, return to thy duty.” “ That 
will I not,” replied M‘Gilloch, “‘ though I should never 
more see his face; and mickle would it grieve me.” His 
entreaties at length prevailed; Montieth accepted the 
services of this old and faithful soldier, but dismissed the 
rest, kindly saying, “so many brave men could not be 
spared. Haste thee to Charles; tell him you are the re- 
presentatives of Montieth; and he will rank you as his 
friends. Charles would have all his officers soldiers.” “ In 
good troth, and he would,” replied the men, as they 
marched off with a dejected air. 


( To be continued. ) 


ON WOMAN. 


Tue Author of Nature designed her to be the natural 
friend of man; his comforter in misfortunes ; and the sharer 
of all his happiness and joy. Women please our eyes 
by the gracefulness of their form; and, in a moral point 
of view, they possess every thing that can interest the 
heart of man in every stage of life. In our childhood, 
they deserve our utmost respect as our mothers, and gra- 
titude as our nurses. In our youth, our love, and respect- 
ful attentions; and, soon after, our lively tenderness as 
wives, and protection as weaker beings. In our old age, 
our veneration, as our faithful companions in good and 
bad fortune. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR JANUARY, 1819. 


Tue Session of Parliament was opened on the 21st inst. 

by five Commissioners, with a speech from the throne. 

The speech is unusually concise; it laments the demise of 

the Queen; speaks of the negociations of Aix-la-Chapelle ; 

and a treaty entered into with America; and of laying be- 

fore Parliament the documents of these negociations, and 

a copy of the treaty which has been concluded with Ame- 

rica, for a renewal of the commercial convention for an 

unspecified term of years. It states, that our military and 

- naval establishments are greatly reduced; and our reve- 

nues, in an improving state. And that the war against 

the Pindaries was undertaken upon the strictest principles 

of self-defence. From the debates that followed, we learn 

that it is not intended that the bank should resume its 

Cash-payments at the expiration of the present Restriction 

Act in July next, That, notwithstanding the reductions 

mentioned, there will still bea deficiency of £14,000,000 

at the expiration of the year. That the conduct of Gene- 

ral Jackson in putting our countrymen, Arbuthnot and 

Ambrister, to death, was thought unjustifiable, and such 

as will not meet the sanction of the American government. 

These are the subjects offered to the consideration of 

Parliament ; and will call forth discussions and measures 
of vital interest to the safety and welfare of the nation. 

The mercantile body were alarmed, at the beginning of 

the month, by the failure of seven principal houses in 

Paris, one in Amsterdam, and several of the first repute 

in this country. The Bank Directors were, howevera 

prevailed on to assist one of them, the firm of Messrs 
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Campbell, Bowden, and Co. with a large sum, and re- 
lease them from a temporary difficulty. 

The French papers lay great stress on the new admi- 
nistration that has been formed, in which the Marquis 
Desolles, Peer of France, is made Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and President of the Council of Ministers, in 
place of the Duc de Richlieu, and all the other members 
are new, except the Minister of War. It is considered 
a triumph for the friends of the Charter; or, for the great 
mass of the French people. The news of a later date is 
unimportant. 

The New York Evening Post, of December 7th, con- 
tains a message from the President of the United States 
to Congress; together with the proceedings of the 
Court-Martial, its final sentence, and the subsequent 
execution of Messrs. Ambrister and Arbuthnot. The 
principal charges against Mr. Arbuthnot are, Exciting the 
Creek Indians to war against the United States, he being 
a subject of Great Britain, with which the said States were 
at peace; and supplying them with the means of war. 
‘These two charges are admitted; he encouraged the In- 
dians to resist the agressions of the Americans; he as- 
sisted them with the means; and he was obliged to do 
so, as his return cargo of furs for Europe depended on 
it. But he was an independent being ; he owed no alle- 
giance to the United States, had a right to engage in 
the warfare, or protection, of any foreign power; and 
therefore, if taken with arms in his hands, (which he was 
not) to expect the same treatment as other prisoners of 
war. So much cannot be said for the other gentleman; 
he was taken with arms in his hands, but ought not to 
have been butchered. 

Letters from Batavia, of so late a date as the 20th Au- 
gust, mention that Sir Thomas §S, Raffles, the Lieutenant 
Governor of Fort Marlborough, on the western coast of 
the island, deemed it expedient to send an embassy to some 
native Princes in the interior, the members of which, 
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having had occasion to pass through the kingdom of Pa- 
limbam, on the east coast of Sumatra, were seized by 
order of the Dutch authorities, and made prisoners. As 
soon as information reached the Governor, he dispatched 
a number of troops to Palimbam to demand the restoration 
of the prisoners, and to obtain redress for the insult which 
was offered. This unpleasant news had created considera- 
ble alarm at Batavia. 

The will of her late Majesty was proved in Doctors’ 
Commons on Friday the 8th inst. by Lord Arden and Ge- 
neral Taylor, the executors. By this it appears, that her 
late Majesty’s personal property does not exceed £140,000; 
and that our former account is incorrect. The principal 
property of her Majesty is in jewels, which are divided 
into three portions, those presented by the King, pur- 
chased for £50,000; those by the Nabob of Arcot; and 
those purchased by herself, or presents from others. 
These jewels are to be sold, and the value divided among 
her Majesty’s four younger unmarried daughters. No- 
thing is left to her married daughters. To her youngest 
daughter, the Princess Augusta Sophia, her Majesty gives 
the house and grounds at Frogmore, and the Shawe esta- 
bishment, with the fixtures, &c. and the estate in New 
Windsor. Her books, plate, and all other valuables and per- 
sonals, are directed to be divided in equal shares amongst 
her four younger and unmarried daughters, &c. Fifty-five 
of the late Queen’s horses were sold for £4544; and her 
eighteen carriages for £1077. 

An Official announcement of the sudden death of the 
Queen of Spain, who was only in the 22d year of her 
age, appeared in the Madrid Extraordinary Gazette of the 
27th ult. Her Majesty, whose accouchement was hourly 





expected, was seized with convulsions in the evening of 


the 26th, and lived only twenty-two minutes after the first 
attack. 

The Queen of Wirtembourg, late Duchess of Olden- 
burgh, died on the 9th inst. and is the more to be la- 
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mented, because she possessed all those qualities which 
fitted her for the high station to which she was called; 
amiable, active, and intelligent, her time was usefully 
employed. She reigned long enough over her new subjects 
to make them know her value, and deeply deplore her loss. 
During her stay in this country, while on a visit with her 
brother, the Emperor of Russia, she was the most active 
of all the noble personages in visiting our manufactories 
and depositories of art and science ; indeed, whatever is 
to be seen that is useful or curious. Of some things she 
took models, and conveyed much valuable information tu 
her native country. A most interesting Memoir, and a 
correct and authentic Likeness of this amiable and dis- 
tinguished personage, under the title of the Duchess of 
Oldenburgh, will be found in our Number for August, 
1814. Her Majesty was seized with a rheumatic fever, 
attended by erisipilas in the face, which, on the 9th inst. 


fell on the brain, and terminated her life in a fit of 
apoplexy. 








THE DRAMA. 


' 
etal 
ee ee 


DRURY-LANE. 


THURSDAY the 3ist ult. a new piece, in three acts, was 
produced under the title of Flodden Field, much in the 
style of the melo-drame, being principally made up of 
music, dancing, combats, and scenery. The story is 
founded on Walter Scott’s poem of Marmion, and embraces 
almost all the incidents in that tale, commencing with 
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Constance de Beverly’s release from prison, and concluding 
with the battle of Flodden Field, and the death of Mar- 
mion. The piece was, on the whole, well acted and well 
received, 

The excellent drama of The Gamester, aided by the ta- 
lents of Mr. Rae and Mrs. W. West, in Beverley and 
Mrs. Beverley, was performed on the 10th inst. and pro- 
duced all the effect its author intended, 

On Friday the 15th inst. Brutus was represented for the 
benefit of the author; and was numerously attended. It 
is said to be the fourth night that has been allotted to him, 
since the first appearance of the play. 


| 


s 
COV ENT-GARDEN. 


THE two well-known plays of Twelfth Night and the 
Winter’s Tale have been as usual revived, and are ap- 
plicable to the season. 

The respective talents of Miss O’Neill, Miss Somerville, 
and Mr. Farren, have nightly attracted overflowing au- 
diences. 

The Christmas Pantomimes, noticed in our last, as in a 
state of preparation, at the two theatres, have been pro- 
duced with different success. 

The Covent-Garden Pantomime of Harlequin Munchau- 
sen, or, the Fountain of Love, is likely to be often re- 
peated; it has been got up with care; and contains all 
that is attractive in this species of entertainment. It 
has been surpassed in tricks, but not in scenery ; the pa- 
noramic views of the Bay of Dublin,x—Mount Etna, and 
country around,—College-green, Dublin,—and the view 
near Alexandria,—were excellent; and the pantomime 
principally owes its success to the richness and variety of 
the scenery. 
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The Drury-Lane Pantomime of Harlequin and the Dandy- 
Club was very deficient in this respect; and was in con- 
sequence condemned. There was another circumstance 
connected with its failure, though it could not be the en- 
tire occasion of it; Mr. Bradbury had unfortunately given 
offence to some gentleman in the boxes on the first night 
of its representation, and the audience were highly in- 
censed at it. Mr. Bradbury came forward at the end of 
the performance, and made an apology that seemed to 
appease the public; but on the second night, the actors 
throughout were received with disapprobation. Mr. Brad- 
bury did all in his power to pacify them, and at last fell 
down on his knees, but all to no purpose. Mr. M‘Naugh- 
ten, the gentleman offended, expressed himself perfectly 
satisfied with the explanations he had received from Mr. 
Bradbury, who bowed respectfully to him; and, after 
Mr. S. Kemble had signified that it was intended to with- 
draw the pantomime, the house was cleared. 

The managers of this theatre have since produced ano- 
ther new pantomime, under the name of The Silver Ar- 
row; which has proved attractive; and is likely to re- 
ward their pains. 

Notwithstanding the concessions of Mr. Bradbury, he 
is succeeded in the part of the Clown in the new pan- 
tomime by Mr. Hartland. Mr. Bradbury’s discharge has 
been thought harsh; but the manager issued a note on 
the 7th inst. that Mr. B. was only engaged for the first 
pantomime; and “that his engagement should be as 
strictly fulfilled as if it had been successful.” 





KING’S THEATRE. 

Tus house is expected to open on Tuesday the 26th 
inst. A full rehearsal of the new Opera “ L’Italiana in 
Algiere,” took place on the Friday evening previous, and, 
as far as we are able to judge from a mere rehearsal, it 
will prove very attractive. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1819. 





PROMENADE DRESS. 
A HIGH dress, composed of plain or spotted tabinet to 
correspond in colour with the pelisse worn over it; the 
bottom of the skirt is finished by a trimming composed of 
narrow satin riband, twisted into points, which stand out 
like the quills of a porcupine; this trimming is more than 
half a quarter in breadth. The body is made plain and 
tight to the shape, without acollar. Long sleeve, finished 
at the wrist, to correspond with the trimming of the skirt. 
The pelisse worn over this dress is composed of pale blue 
cloth, and lined with white sarsnet. The body is tight to 
the shape, and the waist very short. Long sleeve, of a 
moderate width, ornamented on the shoulder by a full 
epaulette of white satin, and finished at the wrist by a 
broad trimming of ermine. The collar is also composed 
of ermine; and a very broad ermine trimming goes round 
the bottom of the skirt. Head-dress, a bonnet composed 
of black pressed willow; the crown is round, the brim is 
of a moderate size, and is finished round the edge in the 
French style, with a full, soft roll of black blond twisted. 
A plume of black feathers, at the base of which is a satin 
bow placed in front, and it is tied under the chin by black 
Satin strings. Pale blue kid half-boots; buff gloves. 


BALL DRESS. 

A WHITE crape frock over a white satin slip; the skirt 
of the frock is gored, and very full round the bottom, The 
trimming consists of festoons of white satin; each festoon 
is ornamented at the top with a large rose, composed of 
crape, with a white satin heart, and at the bottom with a 
small crape rose. The corsage is composed of white satin ; 
it is cut very low round the bust, and the waist is as short 
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as usual. A full quilling of figured blond goes all round 
the bust. The sleeves are composed of white satin and 
crape fancifully intermixed; they are made very full, and 
confined at the bottom by narrow bands of byas white 
satin. The hair is disposed in light ringlets on the fore- 
head; a narrow band of cerulean blue satin goes round the 
head. Head-dress, a coronet of sapphire and pearl. 
Necklace and ear-rings, pearl. White kid gloves ; white 
satin shoes. 

The invention of our marchandes des modes is at this 
time on the stretch to give variety to the dresses which 
are to succeed the mourning. We have been favoured by 
a distinguished house of business, at the west end of the 
town, with a sight of a half dress, and a full dress, of which 
we shall present a description to our subscribers. 

The first is composed of figured poplin, of a deep but 
bright blue; the skirt is gored ; it is moderately full round 
the waist, as well as at the bottom; it is trimmed with 
a number of little flounces of a beautiful transparent 
gauze, originally the manufacture of France, but which 
is now made up in great perfection here. These flounces 
are disposed in waves; they are put on atsome distance 
from each other; the edge of every flounce is finished with 
a piping of satin to correspond in colour with the dress; 
a wire riband is passed through this piping to make each 
flounce stand a little out from the other. The body is 
low; it is cut square round the bust, and is trimmed 
with a double fall of gauze to correspond with the bottom 
of the skirt. Short sleeves of the same material as the 
dress, surmounted by a small, but full epaulette of gauze ; 
it is formed by a double fold placed upon the shoulder, 
which stands out like a wing. This epaulette is some- 
thing.in the style of the French mancherons, but consi- 
derably smaller. 

The full dress is composed of white satin; it is trimmed 
round the bottom of the skirt with a fullness of white 
crape, which is formed into puffs by small ornaments of 

Roman pearl; over this is a full wreath of laurel leaves, 
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composed of green velvet; the stalk is of chenille, and 
the leaves are likewise edged with it; this leaf is sur- 
mounted by a puffing to correspond with the bottom. The 
back of the body is composed of green velvet; the fronts 
are a mixture of folds of green velvet and white crape 
placed alternately, and so disposed as to form the shape 
in avery graceful manner. The body meets in front, where 
it fastens with an emerald ornament; it is cut extremely 
low round the bust, particularly in the centre of the bo- 
som, but a full puffing of blond, which goes across the 
breast, shades it in some degree. The sleeves are ex- 
tremely short; they are composed of a fullness of crape, 
confined in three divisions by narrow folds of green velvet, 
placed byas across the arm. A narrow puffing of blond 
lace finishes the sleeve at the bottom. 

The bonnets at the most fashionable milliners are now 
much smaller than they have been for a considerable time 
past. We are inclined to think that hats will soon be most 
in favour for the promenade. We have seen some composed 
of black and coloured velvets, which were made very much 
in the shape of a gentleman’s hat with a small brim, which 
was a little turned up at the sides. These hats were in 
general lined with white satin, and ornamented with fea- 
thers ; we have seen some of them which were decorated only 
with a plain band of satin or velvet, and a gold buckle; 
they are well calculated either for a carriage, or elegant 
promenade dress, but are much too shewy for the streets. 

Caps promise. to be as much, in favour as ever, both 
for half dress and dishalille. We have seen some pretty 
ones for the latter, composed of fine worked muslin; the 
lower part, a small mob shape; the caul, broad and low ; 
it is quartered. with. fine letting-in lace ; a double row of 
fine marrow lace.is set on very full all round the head- 
piece next to the face; a full bow of riband is placed 
on one, side of.the forehead, and a little knot fastens it 
under the chin. 

The colours which we have most noticed in the dresses 
prepared for the ensuing change, were green, deep blue, ruby. 
and various shades of grey, slate colour, and light brown. 
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COSTUMES PARISIENNES, 


CLOTH is now very little seen in the promenade dress; the 
most fashionable gowns, and even pelisses, being com- 
posed of rich twilled sarsnet; they have no other trimming 
than a plain broad band of velvet at the bottom of the 
skirt. Gowns for the promenade are made always with 
long sleeves. They are in general cut low round the 
bust, but are wotn with a pelerine of the same material ; 
itis of a round shape, comes as far as the shoulders, and 
has a small collar; it is generally wadded. Silk or Ca- 
chemire scarfs and shawls are worn in general with these 
dresses; but we see sometimes tippets of swansdown, 
chinchilla, or sable ; they are, however, only partially worn. 

Satin is at present most fashionable for evening dress; 
white is considered more genteel than coloured; however, 
the latter, particularly dark ruby, is much worn. Eve- 
ning gowns are either trimmed with flounces of blond 
lace, or else with a number of Spanish puffs, which are 
placed at irregular distances one above another. These 
puffs are sometimes composed of satin; at others, the 
middle of thé puff is crape, and the rest satin, or else 
the middle satin, and the rest erape. The bodies of eve- 
ning gowns are made very plain; several have no trim- 
ming round the bast. The sleeves are always short. If 
the dress is coloured, there is usually an epaulette of the 
colour of the dress over a white satin under sleeve. 

The most fashionable chapeaur are composed of down, 
velvet, beaver, and satin. They are now made conside- 
rably smaller; but bonnets, though they have altered in 
size, have notin shape. Hats are very much worn; they 
are very small in the brim, but the crowns are not quite 
so low as they were. Feathers, or large knots of satin, 
are the only ornaments used either for hats or bonnets. 
Togues ate the general head-dress for evening parties ; they 
are all made with three points, one in the centre of the 
forehead, and one at each ear. They are composed of 
crape or gauze, mixed with satin, and are ornamented 
sometimes with feathers. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
> 


SONNETS 
To tHe Memory or OSCAR, 


YET once more from the dark sepulchral yew 

I take my slumb’ring harp; long hath it slept 

Unheeded there, while murmuring breezes swept 
O’er it at midnight, and the damp, cold dew 
Relax’d its silent chords—yet I resume 

The long forgotten strain, in hope to shed 

One gleam of glory o’er th’ illustrious dead, 
And breathe a parting lay o’er Oscar’s tomb, 


Poet of truth and feeling! though thy name 
Be sunk and shrouded in oblivion now, 
Could worth alone the meed of honour claim, 
Bards, long rever’d, to thee might justly bow, 
Thine were the envied page of deathless fame, 
And poesy’s fair wreath had grac’d thy youthful brow, 


If. 


A RroorED sorrow, hopeless, yet resign’d, 
A meek and melancholy gentleness 
Pervades thy lays—yet doth not all repress 
The warm emotions of a noble mind 
Which the base world hath wrong’d—with high disdaia 
Of ali that earth calls grandeur, when allied 
To infamy and guilt—’twas still thy pride 
To honour virtue with thy sweetest strain. 
LS 
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But they who watch’d thee sinking to the tomb 
With silent resignation, while decay 
Wither’d and crush’d thy scarcely vernal bloom, 
And robb’d thine eye of all but that false ray 
Which, while it gleams the loveliest, doth consume 
The faiat remains of strength, and sparkle life away ! 


Ill. 


TueEy best can speak thine eulogy—can tell 
How the bright flash of that poetic fire, 
Which rose to grandeur on thy lofty lyre, 
Could shine in calm domestic life as well, 
Diffusing peace around—thus early lost, 
‘Thou hast not liv’d in vain; thy gentle lays 
Survive, the best memorial of thy praise, 
And they who knew thee best, shall mourn thee most. 


Oscar! farewell! though dark thine early doom, 
Though o’er thy mould’ring dust the rank weeds wave, 
Yet shall the glorious light of Heaven illume 
The cold and cheerless dungeon of the grave ; 
Then may’st thou.rise triumphant from the tomb, — 
Crown’d with eternal life, through him who.died to save. 


Octavia. 








STANZAS, 
To THE Memory or OSCAR. 


By Mr. J. M. LACEY. 


op Lov’d, lost, lamented |” 


at Ae 


Oscar is dead!—oh! fatal, fearful truth! 
Lost to the world in life’s advancing bloom ! 

Death heeds not genius, loveliness, nor youth ; 
Else Oscar had not sunk into the tomb! 
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I knew him only by his gentle art; , 
But knowing that, I knew his inmost soul ; 


His gems of poesy such truth impart, 
Such high-born genius breathes throughout the whole. 





If suff’ring worth sought out a faithful friend; 
If unprotected virtue felt alarm ; 

Oscar his aid to worth would ever lend ; 
Fair Virtue’s shield was ever on his arm. 


How shall J praise the genius he possess’d? 

_ The hope is vain! for let this truth be known, 

Praise meet for him, in purest diction dress’d, 
Must come from genius equal to his own. 


Yet I can breathe regret’s sincerest sigh ; 
Can fancy what his dearest friends must feel. 
From kindred beauty’s cheek the rose will fly ; 
From Friendship’s eye unbidden tear-drops steal! 


A simple tribute ’twill be mine to pay 
To Oscar’s virtues, Oscar’s early doom; 
I only ask, while yet we call it day, 
To drop one fragrant flow’ret on his tomb! 


LINES 
TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE MUCH-LAMENTED, BUT HAPPY 
OSCAR, 


Au me! no more shall Oscar’s strains resound 
In this vain world, where all must pass away; 
No more on earth his lyre harmonious sound, 
Nor sport with echo at the close ef day; 

Yet soon again his slumb’ring chords shall wake, 
And sound eternal with his Maker’s name. 

Like him, in youth, the path to glory take, 

To heav’nly glory, never-ending fame. 
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Methinks I see him ’midst the choirs above, 
With touch angelic sweep the trembling wire ; 
Methinks I hear him sing his Saviour’s love, 
Who suffer’d death and crucifixion dire. 

Thrice happy He! to whom the crown is giv’n, 
The crown of peace, the diadem of Heav’n! 


NEos. 
SONNET. 
Yet once again, dear ‘parted shade, 
Meek nature’s child, again adieu! CoLLIns. 


Ae 


AGAIn shall meek-ey’d Spring conduct the hours, 
Aud blushing May adorn the smiling plains, 
Again shall bloom the garden’s flaunting flow’rs, 
And waft a perfume through Arcadian bow’rs, 
But never more, sweet bard, thy dulcet strains 
Shall fill the ’raptur’d ears, or glad the hearts of swains! 
Ah me! the cold turf wraps his mould’ring head, 
And mourning willows shade his silent tomb, 
The winds responsive sigh amid the gloom, 
He sleeps in peace upon his earthy bed ! 
Hither, ye Muses, come, with lighter tread 
Than ever fairy pac’d the moonlight dew, 
Hither, ye maidens, haste, with garlands too, 
And steep in tears for him* your locks of golden hue! 
Hatt. 





STANZAS. 


On! deem not that the love of life, 
Or dread of death, distracts with fear! 
My spirit shrinks not from the strife, 
That breaks her bitter bondage here. 





* OSCAR, 











0 
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Few are the joys that tempt my stay, 
And little that the world can give 
Again my bosom to betray, 
Or waken there the wish to live. 
And yet my labour must not cease— 
There’s many a duty to fulfil, 
Ere I can sleep the sleep of peace, 
And close my eyes on every ill. 
Strengthen, O God! these feeble hands, 
_ And raise this sinking heart of mine, 
To do what justice yet demands, 
Ere I my willing life resign. _ 
Then, if it be the will of heaven, 
Oh! may these weary eye-lids close— 
Oh! may the grave be early giv’n, 
To hide my name, my faults, my woes. 
Thule, March, 1818. ORA. 





STANZAS. 


Ts night! the moon hath risen into the sky, 

And some few stars that glimmer in the west 

Look lovely out to bear her company— 

While mortal man sinks to his bed of rest; 

And thinks it luxury, and calls him blest. 

And ever and anon as flits the gale, 

Lo! gentle sounds wing lightly on its breast, 
Bringing to love’s soft ear delicious tale, 

The spirit-breathing song, the voice of nightingale. 


And ’tis the hour, in true or fabled halls, 

The merry imps beside the watery gleam, 

Dance to the music of the water-falls, 

Or hide in shadows of the moon’s pale beam,— 

So bards have sung in their poetic dream, 

Delicious dream! O! if on earth there is 

One precious drop amid life’s troubled stream, 

Shall give faint hues and colourings of bliss, 

And wash its sorrows ont—’tis this—’tis surely this! 
R.N. 
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SONNET. 


Tue world rolls on as it was wont to do, 

The sons of pleasure listen to her lyre, 

As if the solemn garb of sable hue 

Were all thy* worth, thy virtues could require. 

Spirit of Lucre! how thy sons aspire 

To gain thy golden honours! Yet a few 

Shall mourn our loss till they themselves expire, 

Their hearts to beauty, talent, virtue, true. 

Oh! that the idols from their hearts were driven, 

Who worship rank, though virtue is not there ; 

Oh! were corruption’s hateful fetters riven, 

Ne’er to be join’d—then would my country rise / 

Earth’s noblest pyramid sublimely fair, 

Towering in majesty amid the skies. 
November 6th, 1818. 





Wm. Lewis. 
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TO EMMA. 


Wuy does thy bosom heave that sigh ? 4 ' 
Why trembles in thine eye the tear? | 
The griefs that buried in thee lie, : 
Let me, my gentle Emma, hear. 








Can it be hopeless love that makes 

That tender heart with anguish sigh ? 
Can it be love that from thee takes 

The blooming cheek, the sparkling eye? 








Alas! I see it is!—that start— 

That trembling hand, that blushing cheek, 
Tell me the feelings of that heart! 

The trouble of that soul bespeak! 





* The late Princess Charlotte. 
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But, ah! my Emma! nourish not 

That passion—death to thy repose ; 
Oh! let his image be forgot, 

And sleep will then thine eye-lids close. 





Why shake that head? Still dost thou think 
That him thou never canst forget? 

Oh! break the base, unworthy link, 

, * And brighten up those eyes of jet! 


For there is yet a heav’nly balm, 
Which to thy weary soul will give 
Its long-lost peace—its wish’d-for calm, 
And teach thee how to bear to live! 





It is Religion’s voice! she says, 
“In me accept a guide and friend! 
| Oh! hear me in thy youthful days ; 
And blessings to thine age I'll send!” 
December 5th, 1818. Rosine. 





THE OLD MAID. 


WHEN I was sixteen, 

How fine was I seen 
At at a play, ball, park, or assembly, 

With lovers a score, 

And might have had more ; 
I play’d, sung, and danc’d so nimbly ; 
A party was nothing unless I was there, 
| To my beauty such homage was paid, 

The pride of the men—the dread of the fair, 

How I toss’d up my head at Old Maid. 





On a new-year’s day, 
. My table it lay 
With jewels and lace cover’d over, 
And odes to my wit, 
With elegance writ, 
From each foolish, fond, doating lover, 
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On their knees. at my feet oft the finest have been, 
And with fervour their passion convey’d! - 

I laugh’d then at their flame, but yet did not mean, 
When I said, I would die an Oid Maid, 


But now ’tis too late, 
Repining at fate, 
By coquetry ruin’d and flirting, 
I’m left by myself, 
A miserable elf, 
And shall never get married that’s certain. 
Belles look with an impudent giggling stare, 
If the Mall or the Park I parade ; 
I’m peevish and sulky, despis’d by the fair, 
Even bachelors hate an Old Maid. GEORGIANA. 


SET A 
—— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


EPIGRAM. 


“ TuEseE hams look well, upon my word,” 
Said Dives to his steward— 

“« *Twere strange indeed, if tli they look’d, my lord; 
They’ve long enough been cur’d /” \ 














NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


FHE POEMS and SONNETS on the DEATH of OSCAR oocupy more 
space in this Number than it is usual to allot to any one subject ; but we 
are very sure there will be but one feeling on this melancholy occasion ; 
and that we shall be readily excused any irregularity we may be guilty of. 


The author of Elegiac Stanzas to Miss E. I——r, will oblige us by im- 
proving the rhymes, We sée no other objection to them, but this is a 
great fault in so short a production. 

Stanzas to——, by Amelia S. have no regular measure in the verse, 
which sometimes contains three feet, somtimes four, and sometimes five; 
nor is the structure of the poem irregular; yet the piece is very plain 
tive; and we recommend the writer to make herself acquainted with 
prosody before she attempts to write again. 

Amanda, a Fragment, by W.S s, shall appear in our next. 

A number of favours have been received ; some too late for insertion 
this month ; and others are under censideration; but all shal meet with 
due attention, 
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